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THE DE LACI FAMILY, 72MP. HENRY I. 
AND STEPHEN. 

For some time past I have ventured, with 
every respect to our best authorities in 
Gloucestershire and beyond it, to entertain 
grave doubts regarding the received notions 
respecting certain early and highly important 
members of this Domesday family, and during 
the past year evidence of a rather startling 
nature has come to hand, not only to accen- 
tuate a scepticism, but to confirm some of 
my conclusions. 

Roger de Laci forfeiting his estates for 
rebellion (excepting one manor) in 1088, 
these were passed over to his brother 
Hugh, founder of Lantony Prima, by King 
William II. 

Mr. A. 8. Ellis, in his ‘ Domesday Tenants 
of Gloucestershire,’ states that Hugh “ was 
dead without issue in 1121, and the only sur- 
viving brother, Walter, being a monk (abbot, 
1130-39), a nephew named Gilbert, son of their 
sister Emma, took the name of De Laci, and 
secured the estates, which descended in his 
heirs.” This theory has been faithfully fol- 
lowed by C. L. K. in the * D.N.B (vol. xxi. 


Laci estates into his own hands ; but Gilbert, 
son of Hugh’s sister Emma, assumed the name 
of Laci, and claimed to represent the family.” 
At p. 375 the last writer states likewise of 
Gilbert: “His father’s name is not known. 
| After the death of his uncle, Hugh de Laci, 
the family estates were taken into the royal 
hands.” 

No authority for this last statement is 
given ; but the effect of these two accounts 
has been to satisfy students that the 
theory of Mr. Ellis as to the childlessness 
of Hugh de Laci was not to be questioned. 
This writer, discovering neither wife nor child 
for Hugh, seems to have originated the notion 
that Gilbert de Laci changed his unknown 
original name for his uncle’s in order to acquire 
the estates. Iam not able to prove to the con- 
trary, though the matter seems to me unusual 
and improbable. On the other hand, I am 
able to prove that Hugh de Laci both had 
a wife and did not die childless, having 
had at least one daughter, whom he endowed 
with certain of his vast lands, and whose 
direct descendants inherited them from her. 

The first document is from a MS. ‘ Regis- 
trum’ of Lantony Secunda in the possession 
of the Rev. Fitzroy Fenwick at Thirlestane 
House, Cheltenham: ‘ Cecilia Comitissa, 
cognita donatione Hugonis Lacey, avi sui, 
super eandem ecclesiam de Wyke, nobis eam 
confirmavit,” &c. That is to say, Cecily, 
Countess of Hereford (daughter of Pain Fitz- 
John), aware of her grandfather Hugh de 
Laci’s gift of the church of Wyke (now Pains- 
wick) to the Prior and Convent of Lantony, 
confirms it to them, &c. So that Cecily, 
who married Roger, son of Milo, Earl of 
Hereford, and had from her father Pain 
FitzJohn seven librates of land in _ his 
manor of (Pains)Wick, shows herself to 
be granddaughter to Hugh de Laci. If 
we turn to the charter No. 20, Duchy of 
Lancaster, which Mr. J. H. Round has n 
able to date to a nicety, December, 1137-May, 
1138, and which is a confirmation by - 
Stephen to Roger and Cecily his wife of al 
the lands which her father Pain had inherited 
or acquired, together with her own marriage 
portion, we find the following words :— 

* Et omne maritagium quod predictus Paganus 
dedit filize suze de honore Hugonis de Laceio in terris 
et militibus; et omne illud juris quod ipse Paganus 
habebat in toto Honore Hugonis de Laceio,” &c. 

How, then, did Pain FitzJohn come by 
Hugh de Laci’s estates! Mr. Ellis and 
Cc. L. K. evidently wrote under the impres- 
sion that they were acquired from the king. 
The above charter, however, partly informs 
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Sibille uxori sui in dote de hereditate sua ut 
illud teneat ipsa Sibilla de Rogerio et Cecilia 
uxore sua.” So that Sibilla, Pain’s wife, had 
important possessions, and the serious ques- 
tion arises at once, Who was Sibilla ? 

The answer comes from a charter of hers to 
the Priory of Ewyas Harold, communicated 
to me by the Rev. A. T. Bannister, vicar of 
Ewyas, who intends, I understand, shortly 
to cis out a volume relating to that hold 
of De Laci and FitzJohn :— 

**Sibilla de Laceio omnibus ballivis et forestariis 
suis de Ewias salutem. Sciatis me concessisse 
Waltero Abbati, avunculo meo [1130-39] terram de 
Leghe......pro animé mea et pro anima Pagani filii 
mariti mei...... Witnesses, Walter de 
Scudymer, Gilbert de Eschet, and others.” 

It becomes clear, therefore, that Hugh de 
Laci left issue, and that Sibilla his daughter 
a her portion of his lands, including 

yke, to her own issue. As a matter of 
fact, this consisted of two daughters, Cecilia, 
Countess of Hereford (d. s.p.), and Agnes 
=William de Monchensi, whose direct de- 
scendants remained lords of Painswick until 
the death of Aymer de Valence. Sibilla was 
still living in 1138, having survived both her 
father, Hugh de Laci, and her husband, Pain 
FitzJohn. 

Finally, another question arises, Who was 
Hugh’s wife? and this too is partly answered 
by a document (deed of gift) in the ‘ Hist. et 
Cartul. S. Petri Gloucestriz,’ vol. i. ccciii. 
dated 

“Ab Incarnatione Domini millesimo centesimo, 
Hugo de eyo et Adelina uxor ejus, dederunt 
Ecclesiz 8. Petri de Gloucestria ecclesiam 8S. Petri 
de Herefordia, &c., pro animabus patris et matris, 
et omnium parentum suorum, et pro suis,” &c. 

I am unable to show who Adelina was. Was 
Gilbert de Laci a sister's son indeed, or may 
he not have been Hugh’s own son ? 

BapDELEY. 

P.S.—I regret, in the interest of students, 
that the Master of the Rolls finds himself 
unable to accede to my respectful application, 
made lately to him, to permit me to examine 
and make use of the ‘Cartularium’ of Lan- 
tony Secunda, now at the Public Record 
Office, whieh hes been happily utilized by 
the editors of the ‘Liber buboes,' “ by 
reason of rules made under 40 & 41 Vict., 
c. 55.” Sources of medieval information 
regarding special localities are not so abun- 
dant that the student can without regret 
see a door closed to him. 

BIRMINGHAM: “ BRUMAGEM.” 


BIRMINGHAM is not mentioned in any 
existing Anglo-Saxon charter, and the first 


record of it is in Domesday Book (1086), where 
it appears as Bermingeham. The next State 
record is the ‘Liber Niger,’ or Black Book 
of the Exchequer (1166), where we find Peter 
de Bremingeham registered as holding nine 
knights’ fees. He was the ‘‘dapifer” 
(steward) of Gervase Paynell, a great 
manorial lord, and held under him, as of the 
Barony of Dudley, Birmingham, Edgbaston, 
and other manors. He was the founder of 
the family of “de Birmingham,” taking his 
name, as was customary, from his principal 
manor, where he probably resided. In a 
Ridware charter, circa 1158, he is recorded 
as Peter de Brimigham ; in the Pipe Rolls for 
1165 as De Bremingham; for 1167 as De 
Bremingeham ; for 1168 as De Bruningeham 
(the n being doubtless a mistake of the scribe 
for m). In the same Rolls for 1170 and 1171 
he appears as De Bremingeham; in 1207 
his son William is recorded as De 
Bermingeham ; and in the Hundred Rolls 
for 1255 the same William, or his son, 
appears as William de Burmingeham. In 
later times I find the following forms in 
English records: in 1316, Bermingham ; 
1330, Bermincham; 1333, Burmyncham ; 
1346, Burmyngham and Bermyngham ; 1347, 
Bermingeham and Bermyngeham (3); 1352, 
Birmingham ; 1376, Byrmincham ; 1393, 
Byrmingham ; 1403, Burmyngeham ; 1408, 
Birmincham ; 1413, Bermyngeham ; 1584, 
Byrmycham. In 1880 a pamphlet was pub- 
lished by Mr. J. Ward, of Sheffield, showing 
141 ways of spelling Birmingham. The 
forms he gives are mostly between the 
fifteenth and eighteenth centuries. Sixty- 
three of them commence #r- (the vowel 
following); in the remaining seventy-eight 
forms (such as Ber-, Bur-, Byr-, Bir-, &c.) 
the vowel precedes the r. Of the terminals 
fifty end in -cham, five in -sham, the re- 
mainder in -gham or -ham, but the ge (as in 
Domesday) is repeated in nineteen of them. 
It frequently happens that English words, 
transplanted to America, the colonies, or Ire- 
land, retain their archaic forms with greater 
tenacity than at home, and Birmingham is 
anexample. A son of Peterde Bremingeham 
went to Ireland with Strongbow about 1170, 
and there founded a family, which grew into 
a clan known in Irish as Mac Feorais, and in 
English as after mentioned, the forms being 
taken from annals and charters: 1243, De 
Bremingham ; 1325, 1327, 1328, 1329, 1330, 
De Brimagham ; 1391, De Bremigham. In 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries the name is recorded, in Ireland, 
as Brimidgham, Brymigham, Brymudg- 
ham, Brymugham, Brimugham, Brimigham, 
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Bremengham, Bremincham, Bremyncham’s 
country, Bremyngeam, Bermingham, Bre- 
mingham, Brymyngham, and Bremyngham. 
Queen Elizabeth, in an autograph letter on 
Irish affairs, dated 6 November, 1599, writes 
the name Bremingham. In 1657 the name 
appears as Bermigham, Bremigham, and 
Bremmingham. From these examples it is 
clear that in the majority of instances in 
Ireland the r preceded the vowel and the 
g was soft. The name is unquestionably 
Anglo-Saxon, and it is impossible to make 
any sense of Berm- in that sora ; it was 
neither a personal name nor a word ; but, if 
assumed to have been originally Prem-, the 
meaning is plain, as Breme was a personal 
name ; it is recorded in Domesday. A Breme 
fell at the battle of Hastings, and Bromsgrove 
was originally Bremesgraf=Breme’s grove. 
The meaning of the word is illustrious, 
glorious, famous. 

Now all languages are subject to meta- 
thesis, or shifting of letters, — it is common 
in connexion with 7: third was originally 
thrid (we still say three), bird was brid, thirst 
was thrist, dirt was drit, &c. The Domesday 
form is plain Berm- ; but Domesday, it must 
be remembered, was compiled by Norman 
clerks and Norman commissioners, from the 
evidence of Anglo-Saxons transcribed into 
Latin. Twelfth-century records, especially 
if local, are better authorities as to spelling 
than Domesday, and here, in them, the Brem- 
prevails. It is not, however, necessary to 
allege error in Domesday. . Metathesis is as 
old as Homer, and in this instance may well 
have commenced before Domesday; centuries 
frequently elapse before a change is generally 
accepted, and meantime the _ spelling 
oscillates. To ask is a case of metathesis. 
That is the old form; then for centuries we 
said ave, and for the last 300 years we have 
gradually returned to ask; but how many 
millions still say ave / 

Assuming the original form to have been 
Bremingaham (dative plural), the meaning is 
clearly “the home of the sons (or descend- 
ants) of Breme,” ing in Anglo-Saxon being 
equivalent to the Scotch Mac or the Irish 
O’. Asarule in place-names the a in -inga- 
drops out, but is frequently for a time 
represented by e, as here in the Domesday 
and many subsequent forms. When this is 
the case, although the g was originally hard 
(as it certainly was in Bremingaham), it 
became soft, and hence the various terminals 
in -cham, -sham, and ultimately -gem-. 
Examples of the e softening a preceding g, 
which without it would be hard, may 
found in hinge, swinge, singe, change, &e. 


Many places which, like Bermingeham, once 
had a medial ge, but have dropped the vowel 
still retain the ancient pronunciation 
Attingham, near Shrewsbury, in Domesday 
is Atingeham, and is now commonly called 
and written Atcham. Pattingham, near 
Wolverhampton (Domesday Patingham), 
probably once had a medial e, for it is, and 
always has been, pronounced Pattinjem. 
Lockinge, in Berkshire, has a soft g. 
Abinger, in Surrey, is pronounced Abenjer, 
though its old form was Abingworth (g hard) ; 
then falling to Abingerth, and finally to 
Abinger, the q softens. 

No etymology of Birmingham could be 
satisfactory which did not account for 
‘““Brumagem.” That form is no vulgarism, 
as commonly supposed, but represents, better 
than Birmingham, the archaic pronunciation 
of Bremingeham. W. DUIGNAN. 

Walsall. 


Mr. Tooms.—‘N. & Q.’ ought to record 
the fact that by an error in the text and 
index of a volume on ‘ Westminster’ in ‘* The 
Fascination of London” series, by the late 
Sir Walter Besant and Mr. G. E. Mitton, we 
have the name of 7horne for our founder, 
whose connexion with the House of Lords is 
not named, but who is called only “antiquary 
and originator of Votes & Queries.” D. 


“Wyk” anp “Wick.” (See ‘St. Clement 
Danes,’ 9° S. vii. 64, et seg.)—In connexion 
with the late controversy as to the meaning 
of the word Wick, I may mention that the 
United Service Magazine for June, p. 303, in 
“ Pages from the Diary of a Boer Officer, by 
Another of Them,” part iv., uses the word in 
a very curious sense :— 


“The bulk of the Boer forces—the burgher 
commandos — was organized after a_ territorial 
system of election, the outline of which may be 
viven in a few words. Territorially, the two 

publics were divided into distric/s, which in 
their turn were subdivided into wyks. At the 
head of every wyk was a field-cornet, or semi-civil, 
semi-military paid official, who was elected for a 
certain period of time by the burghers of the wyk, 
and who could be re-elected at the expiration of his 
term of office. Besides being a justice of the peace, 
a chief constable, and a military official, the field- 
cornet was very often an Assistant Native Com- 
missioner. The combined wyks of a district formed 
a commando under the leadership of a commandant 
a non-paid military official, without any civil 
capacities, elected by the burghers of the district. 
This was the peace establishment. In time of war 
the different groups of burghers, immediately upon 
coming together, chose their corporals and foremen ; 
an impromptu commissariat staff was appointed ; 
and the Government or Council of War nominated 
vecht - generals (literally fighting - generals, angliceé, 
major-generals), who, as lieutenants of the 
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generalissimo, had charge of two or more com- 
mandos, and whose tenure of office began and 
ended with the hostilities. As the mobilization 
was a copy of the beginning of the every-year-recur- 
ring shift to the bush-veldt, so the advance of a 
commando, after the concentration of the different 
been effected, was an imitation of an 


” 


wyks had 
ordinary trek 
It is curious to find a wyk the unit, 
territorially speaking, of the military 
organization of the South African Republic 
and Orange Free State. Dutch dictionaries 
give the word as an equivalent for “quarter” 
of a town. The English official name is ward, 
as in Lanarkshire; cf. Sir Walter Scott's 
‘Old Mortality’ and Lord Kitchener’s pro- 
clamations. But cf. wick in Borthwick. Were 
the London “wards” military units? 


Jacopite Verses —I have never seen the 
following rimes in print or manuscript, ex- 
cept on the sheet of paper from which I have 
transcribed them. The original is in a hand 
of the early part of the eighteenth century. 
I have no idea as to who was the author :— 

James Cesar’s Mare: a Farmer in Bedfordshire 

who has /ost his mare. 
My Neigb. James I must bewale, 
Who’s fost his Mare both head and tayle. 
Honest himself in every thing 
Asany man. God bless the Ring. 
What Villains then were they 
That stole his Mare away : 
A Curs upon such wicked men. 
But Gadbury does tell 
That all things shall goe well 
And the Man shall have his Mare again. 
Some fooles that would their Neighbors fright 
Call James a bloody Jacobite, 
But he was n’er in proclamac'on 
Nor treason acted ‘gainst the Nation, 
And of late he did declare 
The fellons he would spare. 
His mercy ’s sure above all men. 
Then let us all unite, 
Both Whigg and Jacobite, 
That the man may have his own again. 
Epwarp PEacock. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Errigy 
In Mr. Charles G. Harper's ‘ Holyhead Road’ 
there is an account, accompanied by an 
engraving, of a worn and battered monu- 
mental effigy of a woman in the churchyard 
of Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. The 
figure is now without arms. Mr. Harper 
says they “have been hacked off at the 
shoulders,” and recounts the legend that it 
is the memorial of a seamstress who, con- 
trary to the advice of her neighbours, per- 
sisted in working on Sundays, adding, with 
additional profanity, that “if it were wrong 
she hoped her arms would drop off.”| On the 


following Sunday, while employing herself 
in her ordinary work, her arms did drop off, 
and simple folk believe that this wollletel 
figure was made as a permanent record of 
her sin and its punishment (vol. ii. p. 59). 

It is worth inquiry as to how far back this 
story can be traced, and whether it has arisen 
by way of accounting for the present state of 
the stone, or whether it preserves, in distorted 
form, the memory of the frightful distemper 
called “ the fire,” which was once very preva- 
lent across the Channel, though but little 
known in this country, yet it seems pro- 
bable that it occasionally occurred here. As, 
however, it is constantly mentioned in French 
chronicles and lives of saints, our people 
would have heard of it, if they had never 
come in contact with any of the sufferers. 
It was known as the “ignis sacer,” “ignis 
Sancti Antonii,” and “ignis infernalis,” and 
we know, other evidence apart. from the 
testimony of the old saying, “Tres plage 
tribus regionibus appropriari solent, An- 
glorum fames, Gallorum ignis, Normanorum 
lepra,” that it was regarded in a special way 
as a French disease. 

Dr. Creighton in his ‘ History of Epidemics 
in Britain’ gives a most interesting account 
of the malady and the cause of its origin. 
I need not say that when an outbreak 
occurred in former times it was regarded as 
miraculous. Dr. Creighton tells us :— 

“The attack usually began with intense pains in 
the legs or feet, causing the victims to writhe and 
scream. A fire seemed to burn between the flesh 
and the bones, and at a later stage, even in the 
bowels, the surface of the body being all the while 
cold as ice...... Gangrene or sloughing of the extremi- 
ties followed ; a foot or a hand fell off, or the flesh 
of a whole limb was destroyed down to the bones, 
by a process which began in the deeper textures. 
The spontaneous separation of a gangrenous hand 
or foot was, on the whole, a good sign for the 
recovery of the patient.”—Vol. i. p. 54. 

The cause of this disease has now been 
discovered. It usually arises from a tainted 
condition of the rye of which the bread of 
the poor was made. After a wet summer, 
followed by a bad harvest, many of the grains 
became enlarged and subject to a parasitic 
mould, and Dr. Creighton is of opinion that, 
by the fermentation of this fungus, the 
meal becomes poisonous. The reason why 
English people were in a great degree spared 
from this infliction probably was that wheaten 
bread was the common food of every one 
except in times of great scarcity. In more 
modern times England has not entirely 
escaped. In 1762 a peasant family of Wattis- 
ham, in Suffolk, consisting of eight persons, 
was attacked by what was cndeabtedie “the 
fire.” Dr. Creighton has compiled a good 
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account of the case from communications 
which were made at the time to the Royal 
Society. In this case it appears that the 
sufferers had been using not rye, but wheat 
of a very poor quality. If the reader is in- 
terested in the subject, he will find further 
information in the Rev. Herbert Thurston’s 
‘ Life of Saint Hugh of Lincoln,’ pp. 478-83. 
EDWARD 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


“ RELIABLE.” (See 9" §S. ix. 435.)—I thought 
the late Mr. Fitzedward Hall had fully vindi- 
cated the right of this word to be considered 
good English, and I do not understand how, 
in face of the fact that it is used by Coleridge, 
Gladstone, John Stuart Mill, John Henry 
Newman, Dean Mansel, and many other 
writers who rank as classics, it can be said to 
have come into the language ‘as it were by 
stealth,” or to be “accompanied by associa- 
tions” which render it “ painful” even to the 
most fastidious taste. To the word “rely” 
objection might, indeed, be taken ; but this 
formation admitted, why object to its quite 
regularly formed derivative? The grounds 
ASTARTE alleges against it are certainly in- 
sufficient: “reliable” and “trustworthy ” 
have not always precisely the same applica- 
tion, and the names I have cited from Mr. 
Hall’s essay are enough to show that the 
“ associations ” of the word are not so base as 
its critic seems tosuppose. The old objections 
to its use are well put in a passage quoted by 
Prof. Hodgson (‘Errors in the Use of Eng- 
lish’) from a writer whom he supposes, no 
doubt correctly, to be Mr. Hall himself: “ It 
is unaccount-for-able, not to say laugh-at-able, 
that men will try to force open the language 
a word so take-objection-to-able, so little-avail- 
of-able, and so far from indifference-with-able, 
as reliable” —a way of stating the objections 
which is in itself suflicient to dispose of 
them. I believe this word has been discussed 
before in ‘N. & Q.. but I cannot find it 
indexed in any recent volume. C. C. B. 

[Reliable is duly given in the General Index to 
the Seventh Series. Dr. MurRay’s learned defence 
of the word appeared in vol. viii. p. 133.] 


THe Pseupo - Screntiric Nove.. — The 
historical novel may be traced up to Xeno- 
phon. The of the pseudo-scientific 
romance—of which Mr. Wells is admittedly the 
greatest master who has ever written in any 
language—was probably the truly wonderful 
Lucian. He also wrote the first “ imaginary 
voyage.” There are traces of science in the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ but I pass at once to 
Cohausen, Dr. Campbell’s translation of whose 
‘Hermippus Redivivus’ greatly interested 


Dr. Johnson. In this connexion Sweden- 
borg deserves that notice which he has never 
received. Of him Le Fevre has written this 
pregnant sentence: ‘‘ At first a naturalist ; 
demented in 1745.” If only the sections of 
Swedenborg’s ‘Heaven and Hell’ had been 
arranged and connected together by a thin 
thread of narrative (as are the essays which 
constitute ‘ Rasselas’), no other writer could 
ever have ho to approach this masterpiece 
of imaginative writing. Then comes Mr. 
Wells, closely following upon the steps of 
the mighty artist Poe, but outstripping his 
master, because he has more knowledge of 
science than ever fell to Poe’s share. 
Tuomas AULD. 


A TRAVELLED Goat.—In his ‘Relics of 
Literature’ Stephen Collet prints (p. 310) 
some extracts from the diary of a nameless 
person, who, under date 28 April, 1772, records 
that there 
“died at Mile End a goat which had been twice 
round the world ; first inthe Dolphin, Capt. Wallis, 
then in the Endeavour, Capt. Cook. She was 
shortly to have been removed to Greenwich 
Hospital, to have spent the remainder of her days 
under the protection of those worthy veterans, who 
there enjoy an honourable retirement. She wore 
on her neck a splendid collar, on which was 
engraved the following distich, said to have been 
written by the ingenious and learned Dr. Samuel 
Johnson : 

Perpetui ambita bis terra preemia lactis 
Hec habet, altrici capra secunda Jovis.” 

This goat is mentioned in Boswell’s ‘ Life 

of Johnson’ under date 27 February, 1772. 
Wiiiram E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


“ ELUCUBRATION.”—This word is not given 
by Dr. Johnson in the abridgment of his 
‘ Dictionary ’ which appeared in 1786. “ Lu- 
cubration,” however, is duly entered with a 
reference to the Jatler. The latest edition of 
Stormonth’s copious and trustworthy dic- 
tionary (Blackwood, 1895) gives “lucubra- 
tion,” but not its longer equivalent. The 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ which is wonder- 
fully exhaustive and exact, enters ‘‘ elucu- 
brate” and “elucubration,” but marks both 
as obsolete. Perhaps the editor would have 
done better if he had grouped these forms 
with the class that he describes as ‘‘ those 
which have not dropped altogether out of use, 
but are only rarely found.” The author of 
the ‘Reliques of Father Prout’ admittedly 
revelled amid riotous whims and fancies, but 
his notable scholarship and literary skill 
guarantee for any of his peculiarities at least 
attention and respect. In his introduction 
to the learned paper on ‘ Literature and the 
Jesuits’ he indulges in some editorial rapture 
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over the accomplishments of his mythical 
author, warmly apostrophizing him in the 
contemplation of his “chest of posthumous 
elucubrations.” Probably the archaism is 
intentionally introduced, but it is there with- 
out mark or comment, and its presence con- 
strains recognition. No doubt it is duly 
noted in the ‘H.E.D.,’ which at the moment 
is not available. Tuomas Bayne. 

[Elucubration is in the ‘H.E.D.’ with quotations 
ranging from 1643 to the above from ‘ Father 
Prout.”} 


Wearinec Hats 1x Cuurcn. (See 6" S. ii, 
iii., iv.; S.i., ii, iv.; 9S. viii. 81).—To 
bring this question up to date I may perhaps 

uote a rubric from “Phe Form and Order of | 

he Coronation of Their Majesties King Ed- 
ward V and Queen Alexandra... | On 
Thursday, the 26th Day of June, 1902.’ 
Section vi. of the ‘Order’ provides for the 
sermon, “ which is [happily] to be short,” and 
proceeds :— 

** And whereas the King was uncovered during the 

saying of the Litany and the beginning of the Com- 
munion Service ; woen the Sermon begins he puts 
on his Cap of crimson velvet turned up with ermine, 
and so continues to the end of it,” 
i.e., according to the literal meaning of the 
words, His Majesty will continue poe on 
his cap till the end of the episcopal discourse. 
This strikes one as somewhat tiring, not to 
say disturbing to the risible faculties of his 
assembled subjects. O. O. H. 


SERJEANTS-AT-LAW UNDER JAMES 1.—The 
following extract from the ‘Reports’ of 
Serjeant Bendloes, or Benlowes, may be of 
interest, ed. 1661, p. 132 :— 

“On Thursday, 15 new serjeants were brought 
to the bar by tipstaves, under subpeena 1000/., which 
in order of antiquity were Sir George Croke, Diggs, 
Guynn, Amhurst, Crew, Damport, Bridgman, 
Darcey, Hoskins, Bing, Thynn, Bramston, Henneage 
Finch, Hedley, and Crawley. And Croke, being the 
eldest, said to Signior Williams, Keeper, Dean of 
Westminster, and Bishop of Lincoln, that they were 
summoned by subpeena ‘south payne de 1000/. to 
appear on that day, Xc. 

“Then the Lord Keeper demands of them if they 
are willing to accept the degree: and, they saying 
yea, he commands them to deliver their briefs, which 
are read. Then he excuses himself for not being 
able to tell them their duty, and shews them the 
reason of their name of Serjeants at law, and says 
that at first, in the infancy of the law, great lords 
sent their servants to the judges, to know their 
opinions, and afterwards, when the law increased, 
they were in great estimation, as appears in Chaucer; 
and he shews that they were advanced to this de- 
gree mainly for their erudition. Then they take the 
oath of supremacy, and are led back to the place 
where they were before, viz. to the narrow passage 

tween the ‘Chancery and bankr.’ Sir George 
Croke made a brief speech of thanks, and presented 
a ring (annell enamled) to the Lord Keeper, for the 


King. Nota that they come in round caps, and at 
dinner ‘ prendront lour liknes come Monks.’ Rings 
were given ; and ‘Le Posie del Annells fuit, Serrit 
Regi qui servit Legi’? These things happened in 
Michaelmas Term, 21 Jacobi.” 
Ricnarp H. Tuornton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


“RETURNING THANKS.”—One of the oddest 
and most out-of-place phrases is that of “ re- 
turning thanks” which appears in tradesmen’s 
business announcements and notices. It is 
understood to be the tradesman’s way of 
thanking his customers for their past favours. 
Giving thanks would, perhaps, be better, for 
his customers would scarcely thank him for 
allowing them to deal with him. ‘ Return- 
ing thanks” in this sense is very different from 
that of ‘‘ returning thanks” to “a health” 
at a public dinner. When did ‘returning 
thanks” on the part of business people first 
appear in advertisements ? 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


* RocK-BoTToM PRICES.”—I confess that this 
expression is new to me. A hosier in this 
district, in soliciting my custom (per printed 
circular), assures me of the poet aro of his 


goods, and guarantees that they are all 


supplied at “ rock-bottom prices.” 
W. Roserts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8.W. 


WEATHERCOCK AT ExeTer.—What is said 
to be the oldest existing weathercock in this 
country crowns the octagonal turret on the 
south-eastern corner of the fifteenth-century 
western tower of St. Sidwell’s Church, 
Exeter. It and the ornamental iron spindle 
upon which it revolves were both made 
(according to the Cathedral Fabric Rolls) by 
a local follower of Vulcan, under the direc- 
tion of Bishop Courtenay, A.D. 1484, and were 
then fixed upon the low spire at that time 
built over the northern Norman tower of 
Exeter Cathedral. There the weathercock 
remained until 1752 (7.¢., 268 years), when the 
spire was removed. Stored securely in the pre- 
cincts of the cathedral until 1812, it was then 
put upon the new spire built in that year over 
St. Sidwell’s tower, and remain in situ 
eighty-eight years—z.e., until 2 May, 1900— 
when that spire in turn was taken down. 
The venerable tower since then has_ been 
renovated, and upon 13 May, 1902, cock and 
accompanying vane were again elevated, and 
now occupy the position indicated above. 
The brave old chanticleer is of hammered 
copper, made in two plates, soldered together. 
It measures 2ft. 9in. from the point of the 
beak_to the extreme outside curve of the 


. 
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tail, and is 2ft. Gin. high. The steadying 
vertical spindle below is carried up through 
the legs and into the body exactly 12 in. 
above the cup. As we know vanes were in 
use in the time of the Saxons, it would be 
interesting if the relative authentic ages of 
other existing examples were given. The 
quaintest ont most numerous wind indi- 
cators I have ever met with are to be seen in 
Friesland, N. Holland. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


WASSAIL-BREAD: WaAsSAIL-LAND.—In the 
year 1569 the following presentment was 
made from the parish of Shepherdswell, near 
Dover, at a visitation of the Archdeacon of 
Canterbury :— 

“That Johanna Stoddar, widow, hath in occupy- 
ing two acres of land called wassell-land, out of 
which there hath been paid two bushels of wheat 
yearly, to be made in wassell-bread and given to 
the poor, as there are divers now alive hath dis- 
tributed the same, and it is with holden, and there 
are witnesses examined before Master Denne of the 
payment thereof.” 

Master Denne was an official of the Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury. ArTHUR HussEy. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF A CELEBRATED 
Bankinc Frru.—In the Daily Telegraph of 
16 June there appeared a notification that 


partner of Messrs. Smith, Payne & Smiths, 
who died 26 April, they had to record that 


“now this old-established and celebrated firm of 
bankers is about to disappear altogether. Messrs. 


Smith, Payne & Smiths and their country con- | 


nections are to be absorbed by the Union Bank of 
London, and the latter will thus acquire a valuable 
business not only in London, but in the provinees 
as well.” 

The allied firms of Messrs. Samuel Smith & 
Co., of Nottingham, Derby, and Newark-on- 
Trent ; Messrs. Samuel Smith Brothers, of 
Hull; and Messrs. Smith, Ellison & Co., of 
Lincoln, will also vanish in the absorption. 
The firm of Smith, Payne & Smiths will be 
first found in the ‘ Lenten Directory ’ in the 
year 1759, whenit was known as Smith & Payne, 
the business being carried on near Coleman 
Street, Lothbury. In 1766 the bank removed 
to 18, Lombard Street, a house known by the 
sign of the Hare, and later an additional 
partner entered the firm, the style being 
changed to Smith, Payne & Smith. In 1830 
a removal was made to 1, Lombard Street, 
where this noted bank has since remained. 
But the firm was not originally a London 
one, as the business was started in Notting- 
ham by Thomas Smith, a mercer of that 


town, in 1688, as documents in the possession 
of the firm go to prove, the London house not 
commencing its operations until the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when it was 
founded by Abel Smith, his grandson (the 
father of the first Lord Carrington), in con- 
junction with Mr. John Payne. This change 
may be considered of sufficient interest to 
be preserved in ‘ N. & Q’ 
W. E. 
C 2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, S.W. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring infor 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

Lamp’s ‘Satan rn Searcn or a WIFE.— 
In an unpublished letter of Lamb’s, with the 
postmark 14 July, 1831, I find the following 
passage :— 

“How capitally the Frenchman has analysed 
Satan! I was hinder'd, or I was about doing the 
same thing in English, for him to put into French, 
as I prosified Hood’s Midsummer fairies [‘ The 
Defeat of Time,’ in Hone’s ‘Table Book’). The 
garden of cabbage escap’d him [see part ii. stanza i.], 
he turns it into a garden of pot herbs. So local 


| allusions perish in translation. 
only a few weeks after the regretted death | 
of Mr. Reginald Abel Smith, the senior | 


Can any one help me to this translation? 
I have tried various likely places, but without 
success. . V. Lucas. 
Froghole, Edenbridge, Kent. 


Hatiey Famity.—I should be very pleased 
to receive information (or the address of any 
person likely to be able to obtain it, for 
reasonable compensation, mutually satisfac- 
tory) pertaining to the origin of the name 
of Halley Street, Stepney, Mile End, and 
of Halley Street, Forest Gate, Stratford, 
Essex ; also as to descendants of Edmund 
Halley, jun., surgeon in Royal Navy, only 
son of Dr. Edmond Halley; will of E. 
Halley, jun., proved in February, 1740/1, 
No. 39 Spurway, Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury, Somerset House; will of Dr. E. 
Halley, proved February, 1741/2, zbid., No. 53 
Trenley. F. McPYIxKe. 

1, Park Row, Room 500, Chicago, U.S. 


Gorpon, ADMIRAL IN THE Russtan Navy. 
—In answering a query on Gordon as a 
Russian surname W. 8. says that a nephew 
of General Patrick Gordon, of Auchleuchries, 
became an admiral in the Russian navy. 
I presume he refers to Admiral Thomas 
Gordon, Governor of Cronstadt. What is his 
authority for saying that he was a “‘nephew” 
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of General Patrick? I have quite failed to 
discover the origin of the admiral, who ought 
to be, but is not, in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
J. M. 
118, Pall Mall. 


Baronets or Nova Scotia.—Where can I 
obtain a complete list of the creations of the 
above between 1635 and 1670? G. C. 


“ Murrineer.”—What is the origin of the 
word “ muffineer,” used in India by Anglo- 
Indians for a salt or pepper caster ? 

G. W. F. 

{Is it anything beyond the fact that salt is used 
to flavour muffins? ‘ Muffineer” is common in 
English as well as Anglo-Indian.] 


BaRBADIAN Reoisters.—Where could a 
copy of them be seen? Names wanted 
Ayshford and Gibbes. The Barbadian 
registers were mentioned at 4 8. vii. and 
5" §. x. AYSHFORD CHADWICK. 


EvizasetH Percy.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell me what authority there is for 
Miss Strickland’s statement, in her life of 
Queen Anne, that Elizabeth Percy, daughter 
of Josciline, last Earl of Northumberland 


(and afterwards wife of the “Proud Duke of 
Somerset”), was known at the Court of 
Charles LI. as “La triste Hériti¢re”? Also, 
is anything known of the Richard Brett 
who is said first to have aided the Countess 
Dowager of Northumberland to arrange 
Elizabeth Percy’s marriage to Thomas Thynne 
of Longleat, and then to have advised that it 
should not be made public? (Vide Sir R. C. 
Hoare’s ‘ Modern Wiltshire.’) As Iam trying 
to put together a biographical sketch of 
Elizabeth Percy, I should be very grateful to 
any reader of * N. & Q.’ who would enlighten 
me on these points. 
(Miss) GABRIELLE FeEstING. 
30, Queen’s Gate Terrace, 


GREEK AND Russtan Ecciestasticat Vest- 
ments.—The Rev. J. O’Brien, in his ‘ History 
of the Mass,’ at pp. 66, 67, says :— 

“The Greek Church uses but two colours the 
whole year round, viz., white and red White is 
their general colour ; red is used in all masses for 
the dead and throughout the entire fast of Lent.” 
On the other hand, it is stated in a note on 
P. 924 of ‘A Catholic Dictionary’ that the 

treeks use black vestments at masses fur the 
dead and purple in Lent. Is either, and, if so, 


which, of these statements correct? Some | 


— ago I was present in the Russian Em- 
ssy Chapel on a weekday in Lent when the 
Liturgy of the Presanctified was being offered 
for the dead, and on that occasion the priest 


wore a green chasuble. What are the colours 
in use in the Russian Church ; and when are 
they severally employed? I should be very 
glad of any information on these points, and 
also as to the name, origin, and history of 
the metal crown or tiara worn by a Greek or 
Russian bishop on great ceremonial a 


Hossins Famiry.—In Burke’s ‘Armory’ 
the Hobbins family of Redmarsley appears. 
What became of this family? Is there any 

ligree in existence? There were three 

obbinses (William, Joseph, and Thomas) in 
the navy in Nelson’s time, and they were 
the sons of William Hobbins and Sindonia 
(Stanton). William was born in 1781 at 
Puckrage in Herts, and Thomas at Falmouth 
in 1788. Their parents are believed to have 
come from Redmarsley in Herefordshire, but 
I cannot trace the parents of William Hobbins 
the elder, neither can I find any particulars 
of the Redmarsley family. Sindonia Stanton 
was of the Stantons of Presteign. Any 
information as to the family previous to 
1780 I shall be very glad to have. 


F. Warp. 
5, Langham Chambers, W. 


Sanperson Famity oF CoTTENHAM, 
Camps.—I should be glad of any information 
relating to the above family. They appear 
to have lived in Cottenham for over 300 
years. Any particulars will be thankfully 
received. Hatt Crovucn. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


R. Wentworth Smytu-Stvuart, born 1681, 
died 1745, was the only surviving natural 
son of the Duke of Monmouth and Henrietta, 
Lady Wentworth. Can any reader tell me 
what R. stands for ? GEORGE GILBERT. 


BAXTER AND CUMMINGS OF PERTH AND 
Guascow.— John Baxter was one of the three 
sons of John Baxter (b. 1768, m. 1797, d. 1855), 
of Findo-Gask (co. Perth), and his wife Janet 
Din. He settled at Perth and had three 
daughters, the eldest of whom married a 
Mr. Cummings ; the youngest bore the name 
of Catharine. He had also two sons, who 
are reported to have gone to Glasgow. Is 
anything known of any of the above and 
their descendants ? Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


KNIGHTHOOD.—A writ appears to have 
been addressed to the Sheriffs of London, 
anno 1 James L, directing them to make 
proclamation warning all of 40/. in land or 
rents in hand to their own use to come in and 


receive knighthood (if not already knights) 
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before his coronation. I should like to know 
what action was taken on that writ, and 
whether any knighthoods resulted. Losuc. 


“ FETLOCKED.”—Mr. Lowell, in the “Camelot” 
edition of his ‘ English Poets,’ is made to say 
(p. 86) that Shakespeare had the advantage 
of using a language “to a certain extent 
established, but not yet fetlocked by diction- 
ary and grammar mongers.” Is this use of 
the word “fetlocked ” established, and, if so, 
what does it mean ? c. C. B. 

[Fetlocked appears in the * H.E. D.’ with the defini- 
tion ** Hobbled or fastened by the fetlock ; hence, 
hampered, shackled.” The illustrative quotations 
are trom Pattison in ‘Prior's Poems’ (1725) and 
this from Lowell. } 


SaMuEL TayLor Co.eripGe.—I ask the 
reason why this author received his second 
Christian name. I do not find it in the 
*‘D.N.B.’ T. Wison. 

Harpenden. 


Fountain Pen.—In the diary and corre- 
spondence of Miss Burney (Madame d’Arblay) 
occurs the following, under date 18 August, 
1789: “* I spent the time very serenely, in my 
favourite wood, which abounds in seats of 


all sorts; and then I took a fountain pen 
and wrote my rough journal for copying to | 
my dear Sorelle.” I should be much obliged | 
by a description of such a pen in use the 
century before last. Liese M. SHERRING. 
Willesden, N.W. 
StatisticAL Data.—I should like to know | 
of any book or publication containing such | 
data as the height of St. Paul’s dome, that | 
of the Monument, length of Westminster | 
Abbey, weight of London Bridge, &c. I want 


thing deeper than this—this association of 
the abracadabra of magic with Hebrew. The 
Kabbala, of which the great work is the 
Tohar, is mystical, but not magical. 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 


Arms on Frresack.—In an old farmhouse 
in Sussex, E. Grinstead Division, at the back 
of what is now the kitchen fire, is an iron fire- 
back with this device on it: an anchor with 
two coils of rope above its arms— single barb 
to the flukes—surrounded by four fleur-de- 
lys; above the anchor the date 1588, and 
below this the initials 1. F.C. In the same 
house is another fireback bearing on it three 
swords: the centre sword with hilt upper- 
most, point down, the other two swords right 
and left of it, hilts downwards, and each 
within a lozenge-shaped shield. Can any one 
tell me to whom those arms, if such they are, 
belonged ? CoLoNEL. 

Beglics. 
ARMS OF ETON AND WINCHESTER 
COLLEGES. 
(9% §. ix. 241, 330.) 

Tue following notes, which are mainly the 
outcome of recent inquiries, may possibly be 
of use to Mr. UDAL. 

1. The earliest known common seal of Win- 
chester College bore the founder’s personal 
arms. A description of it, from an impression 
attached to a document of 10 Rich. II. (1386), 
is given by Mr. Kirby in Archeologia, lvii. 
290-1. 

2. Apparently the arms of Winchester 
College sen never been officially recorded 
at Heralds’ College. The three lilies attri- 


to make certain comparisons, on the Holt- | buted to Winchester College Ine Guillim’s 
Schooling method, between the output of a| ‘ Display’ are also attributed to 1t In a manu- 
large factory and startling figures connected | script book at Heralds College, known as 
with well-known buildings, &c. Sicma. | Vincent 187 (fol. 67). But this book is not 
| an official record, and its authorship is un- 


Hesrew Incantations.—I have often had| known. It belonged to Augustine Vincent, 


it in mind to write a query upon a point over 
which many a literary spirit in ‘N. & Q. 
might unburden his heart. Why is it that 
writers of romance invariably make their 
magicians deliver their incantations in the 
lingua sacra or turn to “some Hebrew 
volume” in the presence of some seeker after 
things hidden from human ken? I note in 
Douglas Jerrold’s story ‘The Tragedy of the 
Till’ that the author makes Father Lotus 

who does not appear to be of Semitic seed ; 
the name is far from that—“ nurse a white 
cat and turn over a little Hebrew volume.” 
Jerrold had too large a heart to mean any 
disrespect towards Jews. There must be some- 


Windsor Herald, who died in 1625/6, and it 
passed, with other books, to Heralds’ College 
under the will of Ralph Sheldon, the anti- 
quary, who died in 1684. Sheldon had 
obtained these books from John Vincent, the 
herald’s son. Cf. ‘ D.N.B.,’ lii. 23 ; viii. 357. 

3. The ‘Display’ was first published in 
1610. The date of Vincent 187, fol. 67, is 
less certain. It is probably not later than 
the opening years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; but until more is known about its 
date it seems idle to consider what relation 
this book may bear to Guillim’s statement 
about Winchester College. 

4. The three lilies were also attributed to 
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the college by Thomas Dingley, who died in 
1695, in his ‘History from Marble’ (see the 
Camden Society’s photolithographic repro- 
duction, 1867-8, vol. i. p. xciv). But I sus- 
pect that Dingley borrowed herein from the 
‘Display. His text repeats, with verbal 
alterations, Guillim’s text, as cited (in part) 
at the first reference. In the “Table of 
Contents” to the Camden Society’s repro- 
duction the lilies are assigned by mistake to 
New College, Oxford. 

5. In Papworth and Morant’s ‘Ordinary 
of British Arms? (1874), p. 861, “Sable, three 
lilies proper,” are attributed to Winchester 
city as well as to Winchester College. (But 
see also pp. 371, 545-6.) The city was evi- 
dently using its present well-known arms 
(with five castles and two lions) at the end 
of the sixteenth century. See Woodward’s 
* Hampshire,’ i. 276, n., where mention is made 
of the seal with these arms set in a ring 
given to the corporation by Edward White in 
1600. Nevertheless, in ‘ Analogia Honorum,’ 
a work appended to the 1679 and 1724 editions 
of Guillim’s ‘ Display,’ it was stated that the 
city’s arms were “ Sable, three lilies proper.” 
This book was probably one of Papworth 
and Morant’s authorities. I[ abstain from 
suesswork as to the source of the statement 
in ‘ Analogia.’ The authors of ‘The Book of 
Public Arms’ (1894), p. 55, refer to a manu- 
script book in “ Ulster’s Office,” which (they 
say) assigns Sable, three lilies argent, leaved 
vert, to Winchester city ; but they give no 
information about the date of this manu- 
script. 

6. Three lilies appear on one of the shields 
which adorn the portrait of “Florence de 
Lunn, Esq", First Mayor of Winchester, A.D. 
1184,” forming the frontispiece to ‘The His- 
tory and Antiquities of Winchester’ (1773), 
vol. ii But this portrait is a sham antique 
(cf. 3" S. viii. 243), and I would suggest that 
its engraver, [. Taylor, produced it by copy- 
ing, with small variations of detail, Grignion’s 
engraving of the song of Henry Fitz- 
alwine, first Lord Mayor of London, as it 
appears in Entick’s ‘ New History of London’ 
(1766), vol. ii., frontispiece. The resemblance 
between the engravings is too great to be 
the result of mere chance. The question 
whether Taylor intended the lilies for the 
arms of the city is therefore of no great 
importance. 

7. Pleasant theories as to the origin of the 
lilies in the coats of Eton College and Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, may be built upon 
the hypothesis that lilies were “the old 
arms” of Winchester College, which reckons 
amongst its head masters Waynflete, after- 


wards head master and provost of Eton 
and founder of Magdalen. But that hypo- 
thesis cannot be regarded as safe in the 
absence of satisfactory evidence that Win- 
chester College had a grant of these arms 
or assumed them. Vincent and Guillim are 
great authorities, but bare statements by 
them concerning the college arms seem to be 
outweighed by the evidence which goes to 
show that the college has always used its 
founder's arms as its own, and has never 
borne arms with lilies in them. See the 
extract from Mr. R. T. Warner's book at the 
first reference. 

8. In the article mentioned at the second 
reference Mr. E. E. Dorling argued that 
Guillim confused Winchester College with 
Magdalen, and he explained the confusion 
by suggesting that Magdalen was originally 
known as Winchester College, Oxford. The 
weakness of this explanation seems to me to 
lie in the lack of proof that Magdalen was, 
in fact, known by that name. Its founder 
dedicated it to many patron saints of Win- 
chester Cathedral, but he styled it “Seynte 
Mary Magdalen College in the Universite of 
Oxon vulgariter nuncupatum.” See the pre- 
fatory clauses of the college statutes in 
‘Statutes of the Colleges of Oxford’ (1853), 
vol. ii. p. 5. Consequently the statement in 
Dr. ood ward’s “Ecclesiastical Heraldry ’ 
(1894), p. 431, that the college was “founded 
cane under the name of Winchester College,” 
seems to be erroneous. H. C. 


In ‘ The Particuler Description of England, 
with Portratures of the Cheiffest Citties and 
Townes,’ by William Smith, Rouge Dragon, 
dated 1588 (B.M., Sloane MS. No. 2596), there 
is on leaf 27 a profile sketch of the city of 
Winchester with a shield—Sable, three garden 
lilies slipped proper—in the right-hand top 
corner, as if these were the arms of the city. 
Smith makes, however, no statement to that 
effect. E. E. Dor.ine. 

Burcombe Vicarage, Salisbury. 


Hymn on THE Birtu or Kine Epwarp VII. 
(9 §. x.1).—The note with the well-known 
signature of J. 8. S. reminds me of how often 
we sang this hymn in years gone by. It 
was set to Haydn’s music, the Austrian 
National Anthem, and was included in Hul- 
lah's Part-Music : Sacred Songs, published at 
first by John W. Parker in 1842, and now 
by Novello & Co. Among many poems by 
Chorley was one, a prayer for peace, “Give 
to us peace in our time, O Lord.” This was 
set to the music of the Russian National 
Anthem, and was frequently sung at the time 
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of the war with Russia. This also belonged to 
the same series, the secular volumes of which 
likewise include three songs by Chorley : 
No. 1, ‘May Day,’ “The sun already from 
the skies,” and No. 2, the well-known harvest 
song, ‘Thro’ lanes with hedgerows pearly,” 
as well as a fireside song, “O, never fear 
though rain be falling.” The hymn for peace 
is included in the ‘Congregational Church 
Hymnal.’ The Companion’ also 
contains four of the six verses. 

Many of Chorley’s poems appeared first in 
the Atheneum; a list of these is given in 
‘John Francis, Publisher of the Atheneum’ 
(Macmillan & Co.). Two of them are quoted ; 
one, a ‘Hymn of the Old Discoverers,’ is 
full of beauty. A. N. Q. 


Tue Nationat Frac ix. 485).—At 
35, Belgrave Square, the residence of a dis- 
tinguished general, there is hanging as a 
Coronation decoration, alongside of our 
national flag, an enormous standard, pro- 
bably captured from our recent enemies in 
South Africa. It has the “ Four Colours,” 
the band of = by the staff, and crosswise 
from it the horizontal tricolour of the same 
three colours as those of Russia, France, and 
Holland ; the red stripe topmost, which 
gives the flag its close resemblance to the 
so-called “red, white, and blue” flag which 
some ignorant Britons, until corrected by 
‘N. & Q.,’ believed to be a standard of our 
country. 


Deap Sea Lever (9 S. ix. 488).—The 
Ordnance survey of Western Palestine was 
completed by Lieut. (now Viscount) Kitchener 
in 1878. The level of the Dead Sea below sea- 
level is given as minus 1292°1 feet on the P. E. 
Fund’s map. Recent observers have reported 
a considerable rise, which has greatly modi- 
fied the coast line, but, of course, not altered 
the main fact that the Dead Sea lies in the 
deepest depression known. CC. S. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence. 


_ The discovery of the fact that the Dead 
Sea was very much below the level of the 
Mediterranean was made independently by 
Schubert, on the one hand, and Moore and 
Beek, on the other, in 1837, and confirmed 
by Russegger and Symonds (‘ Encyclopedia 
Biblica’). In May, 1848, Lynch calculated 
that the Dead Sea was 1,316 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean at Jaffa. This 
calculation was made by levelling across 
country. By the barometer he calculated that 
the level was 1,234 feet. The level varies at 
different times of year, but as 392. to 395 metres 
(1,285-1,289 feet) is given by ‘La Grande Ency- 


clopédie,’ and about 1,300 feet by the ‘Ency- 
clopedia Biblica,’ it may be taken that the 
figure is fairly well settled. A number of 
other calculations are given in Smith’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,’ 1863, vol. iii. 1175. In 


that work Lake Assal, in East Africa, is 
said to be 570 feet below the ocean, and 
to furnish the closest parallel to the Dead 
a. W. R. BARKER. 

10, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


CATHERINE Basinocton (9 §. ix. 449).— 
Previous correspondents in ‘N. & Q.’ have 
stated that Catherine Babington was the 
widow of Thomas Babington of the Green- 
fort family when she married Col. John 
Pigott on 2 August, 1740. She died in 
November, 1758. Her maiden name is not 
given. See 6 §. ix. 490; x. 57, 111, 177. 
EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Arms or Knicuts (9 §. ix. 328. 398).— 
There appear to have been three distinct 
branches of the Sturmey family, all bearing 
different arms. 

Of the Wiltshire family Fuller in his 
Worthies’ says :— 

“They were lords of Woolf-hall in this county ; 
and from the time of King Henry the Second were, 
by right of inheritance, the bailiffs and guardians of 
the forest of Savernake, lying hard by, which is o 
great note for plenty of good game, and for a kind 
of fern there that yieldeth a most pleasant savour; 
in remembrance whereof, their hunter’s horn, of a 
mighty bigness, and tipt with silver, is kept by the 


| Seymors, dukes of Somerset, unto this day, as a 


monument of their descent from such noble ances- 
tors.” 

William Sturmy, miles, of Woolf-hall, was 
High Sheriff of Wilts 6 Henry V., and Henry 
Sturmy from 35 Edward III. for six years, 
and again in 47 Edward III. They used as 
arms Argent, three demi-lions gules. 

A third branch were resident at Dromonby, 
in Yorkshire, and ended with Alice, daughter 
and heir of John Sturmy, who married Robert 
Constable (see Constable of Dromonby, 
‘Visitation of Yorks, 1584-5’). The arms of this 
line are variously given as Sable, a lion ram- 
pant argent, and Sable, a lion salient argent. 

In 31 Edward L. William Stormy, jun., 
held twelve bovates of the Percy fee (in Kil- 
dale) in North Cave, and in Kirkby’s ‘ Inquest’ 
the name several times occurs. 

John Constable, of Halsham, married Al- 
breda Bulmer, relict of John Sturmy ; and 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Sir William 
Sturmyn, Kt., 26 Edward IIL, married first 
Sir Laurence Acton, Kt., and secondly Wil- 
liam Kingsman. 

According to Plantagenet Harrison, Sir 
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Robert Musgrave, Kt., of Musgrave, married 

Emma, daughter and heir of Thomas Sturmey, 

of Danby and Ormsby-upon-Swale, a state- 

ment which, I think, requires further proof, 

as I am unable to trace this Thomas in any 

contemporary records. H. R. Leteuron. 
East Boldon, K.8.0., co. Durham. 


Rosserti’s ‘RuGGrero AND ANGELICA’ 
(9 S. ix. 425, 476).— Magicians perform their 
marvellous acts through the agency of spirits, 
and obtain their knowledge of what is and 
of what will be from them. They are some- 
times supposed to exercise their power over 
spirits of water by hydromancy, their power 
over spirits of earth by geomancy, &c. ; and 
their impressions on the ground may be 
an invocation of the earth spirits, though I 
think that geomancy is also used for super- 
natural inquiry without reference to the 
spirits of the earth. When Iamblichus evoked 
demons from fountains he may have done so 
through hydromancy ; for, though that sig- 
nifies divination by means of water, it may 
include the evocation of spirits from water. 
The classical demons were supposed to in- 
habit the planets and the elements, more 
especially the upper regions of the air, and, 
though they were usually considered by the 
pagans benign beings, they were thought by 
the Christians to be actual devils. Satan in 
* Paradise Regained,’ addressing his com- 
panions, says :— 

Princes, Heaven’s ancient Sons, etherial Thrones, | 

Demonian Spirits now, from the element | 

Each of his reign allotted, rightlier called | 

Powers of Fire, Air, Water and Earth beneath. 
The teraphim were connected with magical 
rites. So says Dr. Smith in his Bible dic- 
tionary. The Aell-4irth must mean that the | 
ork came from hell. <A devil evidently was | 
obliged by a magician to assume this form. 
Perhaps Protons was forgotten when the 
lines in the sonnet were written ; but 1 do 
not know the rest of the sonnet, and cannot 
say whether he is mentioned in it or not. 

YARDLEY. 


Some little time ago I had the opportunity 
of perusing the church books belonging to a 
Nonconformist community in this county. 
Under date 30 January, 1829, I noted that 
a member was dismissed for “geomancy and 
falsehood.” Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Tue Royat STanDARD (9 vii. 268, 353 ; 
viii. 313, 425).—I will not enter into a dis- 
cussion upon Mr. YARDLEY’s statement at the 
last reference as to the use of the lion as 
heraldry at or before the siege of Thebes. [| 


Woodward has said so well on the subject of 
the alleged early origin of heraldic insignia in 
his work on ‘ British and Foreign Heraldry, 
of which a new and enlarged edition was 
published in two volumes in 1896. (See vol. i. 
pp. 18-19.) 

May I say that my first contribution to 
‘N. & Q.,’ now some thirty years ago or more, 
was, if | remember rightly, upon the arms 
of Adam and Eve? J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.1. 


EXHUMATION OF Henry LV. (9% S. ix. 369, 
433).—The late Dean Saunders, of Peter- 
borough, wore a ring in which was a very 
little hair ; this, he told me, was the hair of 
Henry IV., taken from the coffin when the 
king's body was exhumed at Canterbury 
Cathedral. W. D. Sweertine. 

Holy Trinity Vicarage, Rotherhithe. 


GREEN AN UnLucKy Cotour (9 §. viii. 
121, 192 ; ix. 234, 490).—Green has not always 
been regarded as an unlucky colour. Gio- 
vanni Aurelio Augurelli (1441-1524) dedicated 
his alchemical treatise ‘Chrysopeia’ to Pope 
Leo X., who in return gave him “a large and 
handsome, but empty purse”; see Roscoe’s 
‘Life and Pontificate of Leo the Tenth,’ 
1846, ii. 149. Lacinius, in the preface to 
his collection entitled ‘Pretiosa Margarita,’ 
Venice, 1546, tells us what Roscoe omits, 
that the purse was of green silk, “which 
colour is commonly supposed to indicate 
future hope.” The ecclesiastical colour for 
all the weeks after Trinity until Advent is 
green. W. C. B. 


Derog (9S. ix. 207, 318).—In connexion 
with the previous references to Daniel Defoe 
the following note in the astern Morning 
News (Hull) of 8 May is of some little 
interest :— 

“We read yesterday that the remains of Miss 
Mary Ann Defoe, the great-great-granddaughter 
and last lineal descendant of Daniel Defoe, were 
laid to rest in Abney Park Cemetery. Like that of 
Sir Walter Scott, the line of Defoe becomes extinct. 
There is no one left to claim as a family possession 
the fame and glory of this great ancestor.” 

Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


“CIRCULAR Joys” (9 §. ix. 
suitability of the circle as an emblem of 
eternity is perhaps best explained by marking 
upon its circumference three points, which 
in order may be named “ past,” “ present,” 
“future.” It is obvious that although this 
sequence may be repeated upon a perfectly 
straight line, it gains a new significance when 


will only refer him to what the late Dr. 


we proceed to consider it in relation to the 
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centre of the circle. For the latter, invisible 
may be, yet essential, since it is the basis 
upon which the circumference rests, admits of 
no difference in distance, priority, or import- 
ance in respect of the position of any one of 
these temporal points, since all alike are 
equally related to itself. In this conception 
dwells the fitness of the simile. 
J. N. Dow ine. 
67, Douglas Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


Tre’s Eve ix. 109, 238, 335).— 
Halliwell in his dictionary gives Tibbie as a 
Norfolk diminutive of Isabella. The name 
Isopel is used in the Berners family. In 
1876 I saw Tibbie Shields in the flesh in her 
cottage at the head of St. Mary’s Loch, “a 
wren’s nest round and theekit wi’ moss,” 
as it is called in No. xxxvi. of the ‘ Noctes 
Ambrosian’ (1834). In the ‘Monastery’ 
we are introduced to the faithful bower- 
woman of the Lady of Avenel, Tibb Tacket, 
who takes shelter with her lady in the tower 
of Glendearg. Sir Walter Scott was skilled 
in sketching faithful domestics. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


According to Dr. Brewer (‘ Reader’s 
Handbook,’ &c., and also his ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable’) this expression is equiva- 
lent to “never.” He writes, “St. Tibs is a 
corruption of St. Ubes. There is no such 
saint in the calendar ; and therefore St. Tib’s 
Eve falls on the Greek Kalends” (also s.v. 
Never’). C. S. Harris. 


“KEEP YOUR HAIR ON” (9* S. ix. 184, 335). 
—Referring to the quotation from Barrére 
by Mr. Crayton, I heard a janitor of a 
gymnasium complain of unsuccessful remon- 
strance with intruders in these terms: “I 
spoke to them about it, but they began to 
get a bit shirty, so I had to fetch Mr. —— 
{his superior officer] to talk to them.” A 
schoolfellow said once to me: “You are 
swotting for top place”: an equivalent for 
sweat or grind, no doubt. 

Francis P. MARcHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


This expression is common or is frequently 
heard in Gloucestershire. Its origin is 
supposed to be coeval with wigs or the wig 
period. Irascible and aged gentlemen, “‘ when 
mad with passion,” have been known not 


maystur!” This expression is synonymous 
with keep your temper, or don’t get into a 
rage. Winner I have heard the expression, 
I have invariably associated it with the old 
country squire who got into a thunderin 
rage and threw his wig off his bald he 
and trampled it under his feet. Some- 
times a similar expression or mandate is 
used, “Kip the wig on, ould mon.” I have 
frequently heard old country farmers and 
farm labourers say, “ Daz my wig !” or “ Dash 
my wig if I wool,” or “I dooes.” In the old 
days, if a man wished in his passion to be 
emphatic, he threw off his wig. 

H. Y. J. Tayor. 

Gloucester. 


It is surprising to hear that this catch- 
phrase was in use so early as 1853. Since 
this is the case, is it not probable that it 
existed even much earlier, that it may indeed 
be traced to the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, which saw a serious change of fashion 
in the disuse of the peruke and the return to 
the custom of wearing one’s natural hair? I 
strongly suspect that the phrase has some 
relation in its origin to that of “Wigs on 
the green,” for there must be an unusual 
difficulty, where there are “wigs on the 
green ” (see 9" S. iii. 492), in “keeping one’s 
hair on.” J. Hotpen MacMIcHak., 


I remember in 1885, when I was an articled 
clerk in Derbyshire, hearing a discussion 
between a solicitor and a farmer in a room 
of the comfortable old hostelry which forms 
part of the Derby Law Courts. The farmer 
was endeavouring to end a misunderstanding 
which had arisen by saying, in reference to 
some prior dispute between them, “That 
was where you got your hair off,” a phrase 
he mounted several times, to the great 
annoyance of the solicitor, who happened at 
the same time to be rather young, very bald, 
and extremely irascible. 

Joun Hoxsson MATTHEws. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


At the latter reference a passage is quoted 
from Barrére’s ‘ Argot and Slang.’ The last 
word of this quotation ought, to 
have been frout, and not “front.” > 


AIx-LA-CHAPELLE (9% ix. 467).— 
Cultivated Frenchmen pronounce Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Aix-les-Bains, and Aix in Provence 


only to curse and swear, but to tear their 
wigs from their heads, and to trample them 
under their feet, or to throw them into the 
fire. Very often when I have manifested | 
symptoms of anger I have been admonished | 
by country fellows, “Kip thee yar on, | 


as Aiks, but your correspondent may well 


‘have heard people say Aéss-la-Chapelle, as 


some French people, through what is termed 
muresse de langage, pronounce « very much 
fike ss. The dislike of the lower orders to 
the sound of x is general, and it is well 
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known that the late President was commonly 
called Félisque Faure by the Parisian popu- 
lace when they did not say Félisque tout 
court. My personal experience is_ that, 
living in France and having a dog named 
Fox, [ used to hear the servants call him 
Fosque, while one or two specially idle ones 
would say Foss. X has, of course, disappeared 
from Italian altogether. M. HAauttrMonrt. 


As Aix is a phonal abbreviation of the 
plural of Aqua (probably late Latin Aqués), 
the pronunciation should be azks. From 
this point of view ai and aiss are alike 
incorrect. G. W. Jackson. 

14, Church Hill, Walthamstow. 


Lupo-MANNARO” (9 ix. 329, 476). — 
My brother, the late Mr. Clement Southam, 
F.S.A., contributed an article on werewolves 
to All the Year Round, October, 1883. If 
Mr. CLarE JERROLD has not seen this, there 
are references which may be of interest to 
him. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

Shrewsbury. 


DISAPPEARING CHARTISTs (9 ix. 144, 
251, 391, 496).— The latest contribution of 
Mr. Hotyoake hardly justifies the virile 
octogenarian’s dictum therein, that ‘the 
correction of error is the establishment of 
truth.” Mr. Hotyoake confounds the name 
of Mr. W. E. Apams, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
with that of Mr. F. Apams, London, and 
attributes to the latter, instead of to the 
former, the note on ‘ Disappearing Chartists,’ 
in which some trifling errata in communica- 
tions of Mr. HoLtyoaKE and Mr. Cecit CLARKE 
are pointed out. The spheres of activity of 
Mr. Hotyoake and Mr. F. Apams are so 
widely apart that a certain degree of ignor- 
ance of each other’s work is pardonable. 
The veteran “agitator ”—I use the term in 
no invidious sense—should not, however, have 
permitted himself to assert that “Mr. W. E. 
ADAMS......has spent his life in reading for 
‘ literals.’” Mr. F. ApaMs—unquestionably 
the gentleman Mr. Hotyoake had in his 
mind when he wrote last to ‘N. & Q.’—is, 
without disparagement to any of his col- 
leagues, the most accomplished member of 
the reading staff of Messrs. Spottiswoode & 
Co., and his erudition and lucidity of style— 
a somewhat rare combination—have been ex- 
hibited, to the delight and instruction of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ for a number of years 
past. Joun Gricor. 


“Le Fizcertr” (9 ix. 487).-The mean- 
ing of this is “the son of Gert.” Fiz, more 
familiar to us as Fitz, was the regular Anglo- 
Norman form of jils. So David is “le fiz 
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Jesse ” (Garnier’s ‘ Vie de Saint Thomas,’ 1. 96), 
Jesus “ le fiz Deu” (‘ L’Evangile de Nicodéme,’ 
p. 79, 1. 187, Soc. des Anc. Textes Frang.), 
and Harold “le fiz Godwine” (Wright's 
‘Feudal Manuals,’ p. 80). 

But is not “Gert” an error for “Gent”? 
** Cresse filius Gente” is mentioned frequently 
between the dates 1244 and 1282 in the 
fifteenth volume, recently published, of the 
Selden Society’s publications.* In the earliest 
of these instances (p. 9) he appears as “ Deu- 
lecresse filius Gente,” and at p. 38 the name 
**Cresse " is explained in a foot-note as fol- 


lows: —“ More properly Deulecresse (2.c., 
‘Deus eum crescat,’ a barbarous Latinization 
of the Hebrew 37"553).” F. ADAMs. 


115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


or A Nose (9 ix. 445).— 
Str D. Oswatp Hunter-Bxiarr is mistaken 
in supposing the Somerset nose came from 
the Leveson-Gowers. It came by the mar- 
riage in 1766 of Elizabeth Boscawen, daughter 
of Admiral the Hon. Edward Boscawen, with 
Henry, fifth Duke of Beaufort. Admiral 
Boscawen had it in a very marked degree, 
and it has continued in all his descendants, 
Boscawens and Somersets, in none more 
markedly than in his grandson F.M. Lord 
Raglan. The Leveson-Gowers at that time 
had no particular nose. INVESTIGATOR. 


DaGGERING ”: “ (9™ §. ix. 507). 
--If Cot. Hozrer will refer to the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
at the article dogger', he will find that his 
word is a correct reproduction of the West- 
Country pronunciation of doggering, or a 
vateering. Q. V. 


CoroNaTION Dress oF THE BisHops (9 
S. ix. 506).—Mr. Cuartes Hiatt says, “The 
rochet......is in the case of the bishops to 
give way to splendid copes.” This would, 
indeed, be a new departure, for the cope is 
worn over surplice, or alb, or rochet, not 
without one or other of these vestments. 

Georce ANGus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Sworn CLERKS IN CHANCERY BEFORE 1765 
(9% §. ix. 408, 512).—The lists to which Dr. 
Macray refers do not contain the names of 
the sworn clerks (otherwise known as the 
sixty clerks). J. 


SHERIFFS OF STAFFORDSHIRE (9 S. ix. 342, 
415, 514).—In 1898 the Stationery Office pub- 
lished a “List of Sheriffs for England and 
Wales from the earliest times to A.D. 1831, 


* ‘Select Pleas, Starrs, and other Records from 
the Rolls of the Exchequer of the Jews,’ edited by 


J. M. Rigg, 1901. 
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compiled from Documents in the Public 
Record Office,” incorporating and super- 
seding the list referred to by Dr. Macray, 
which is now out of print. ton unable to 
say how far it adds to the published lists as 
regards Staffordshire. 


Tue Locomotive Gas (9 vi. 227, 
358; ix. 118, 317, 372).— The inflammable 
aériform fluid, carburetted hydrogen, was 
first evolved from coal by Dr. Clayton, in 
1739 (Phil. Trans.). Its application to the 

urposes of illumination was first tried by 
Mr. Murdoch, in Cornwall, in 1792. The 
first display of gas lights was made at Boul- 
ton & Watt’s foundry in Birmingham, on the 
occasion of the rejoicings for peace in 1802. 
Gas was permanently used, to the exclusion 
of lamps and candles, at the cotton mills 
of Phillips & Lee, Manchester, where 1,000 
burners were lighted, 1805 (see ‘ Haydn’s Dic- 
tionary of Dates’). Gaslights were first 
introduced in London in Golden Lane, 1807, 
first used in lighting Pall Mall, 1809, and 
were general through London in 1814 (¢éid., 
and the Lady’s News, 1852). It was the Mr. 
Winsor of whom R. B. speaks who first lit 
the Lyceum Theatre with gas in 1803, and to 
him, says Beckmann in his ‘History of 
Inventions’ (Bohn, 1846, vol. ii. p. 183), the 
world may fairly be said to be indebted for 
the vast Lenefit conferred upon it by gas 
illumination. Soon after one side of Pall 
Mall had been lighted with gas, companies 
were formed for carrying on the manufacture 
of gas upon an extensive scale. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaekt. 


I understand that Frederick A. Winsor, 
mentioned at the last reference, is buried in 
Pére la Chaise Cemetery, Paris. Will some 
French correspondent kindly supply a copy 
of the inscription over his grave? Any 
particulars concerning the erection of the 
memorial in Kensal Green Cemetery would 
be welcome. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Tue AND AVENGER or (9% 
S. ix. 22, 229).—In my paper on ‘The 
Essenes’ (9 §. ix. 103) I have succinctly 
outlined the genesis of demonology in 
Judaism. The graft, however, never took 
firm root in the soil, and Jews have ever 
remained loyal to the everlasting principle 
of unity. Too much stress must not 
laid on the ‘Jobeid,’ from which a ver 
erroneous conception of the Jewish stand- 
point is likely to ensue. With reference 
to Psalm Ixxviii. 49, I have looked at the 
context of the chapter, and as I forecasted, 


so itis. The word mallach is used in many 
instances as “agent,” ‘‘ medium,” a “ messen- 
ger.” Mallachi rongeem—“ agents of destruc- 
tion,” as Mr. Boswet rightly discerns. In 
fact, no other significance can be attached to 
the phrase by a genuine Hebraist, and I am 
surprised the Revisionists did not “ modern- 
ize” to that extent. “Angels of evil” is a 
contradiction in terms to my mind. 
M. L. R. Bresvar. 


Mr. Boswett says that the devil got his 
name of Old Scratch from Skratt, the wood- 
spirit ; and so says Keightley in his ‘ Fairy 
Mythology’ ; but I am inclined to think that 
he got it from the old story, told again by 
Rabelais, in which a man agrees to have a 
scratching match with the devil, and in which 
the devil is utterly discomfited by the man’s 
wife. I would also remark that Ovid, who 
mentions the slaying of the serpent Python, 
does not make Apollo the sun. He rightly 
considers him, as do Homer and Hesiod, a 
quite different deity. E. YARDLEY. 


BapTisMAL Fonrs (98. ix. 447).—A similar 
request appeared many years ago. Some 
correspondents contributed the names of a 
few of the churches in which curious and 
ancient fonts were still to be found, for which 
see 5" §. xii. 443 ; 6 §. i. 26, 215, 405. 
EverarpD Homer CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Ruad. 


THoMAS PHAER, OF CILGERRAN ix. 
467).—The statement that Thomas Phayer 
resided in South Wales from 1555 to 1560, 
and that he died and was buried in the latter 
year at Cilgerran, which is situated within a 
few miles of Cardigan, though itself in Pem- 
brokeshire, appears to have originated with 
Wood. Pits, on the other hand, says that he 
died in London in 1550. Bulleyn, in his ‘ Bul 

warke of Defence’ (part 2), alludes to him in 
these words: “Thomas Faire is not deade, 
but is transformed and chaunged into a new 
nature immortal.” This was published in 
March, 1562. Where Phayer practised medi- 
cine is uncertain, but it was probably in 
London; and though the only degree or 
licence with which he is credited was M.D. 

Oxon., 1559, he likely enough practised pre- 

vious to that date. lt would interesting 

to know if he possessed a licence from the 

Bishop of St. David's. 

May I suggest to your correspondent that 

he should search (1) ‘The History of Cil- 

gerran,’ (2) ‘A List of the Sheriffs of Car- 

diganshire from 1539, with Genealogical and 

Historical Notes,’ each of these being the 

work of John Roland Phillips? His 
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funeral certificate, if extant, would give the 
very information required. So far as | am 
aware there was no other physician of the 
name. Georce PEACHEY. 


This is the same person as the M.P. for 
Cardigan. His pedigree is to be found in 
Lewys Dwnn’s ‘ Heraldic Visitations of Wales,’ 
i. 150, and (with his arms and crest) in the 
‘Golden Grove Books,’ now deposited in the 
Public Record Office, B. 392. H. O. 


I copy the following from ‘The Parlia- 
mentary History of the Principality of Wales,’ 
by Mr. W. R. Williams, 1895, under the mem- 
bers for the Cardigan Boroughs :— 

** 1555, Sept. 24, Thomas Phaer, of Forest, near 
Cilgerran, son of Thomas Phaer of Norwich (by 
Clara, dau. of Sir William Goodyear, Knt., of Lon- 
don), became a member of Lincoln’s Inn, and was 
probably called to the Bar, took the degree of M.B. 
at Oxford University, and admitted to practise 
6 Feb., 1559; M.D. 21 March, 1559; was also solicitor 
to the Council of the Marches of Wales, and soli- 
citor to Queen Mary, J.P. and Custos Rotulorum of 
co. Pembroke, Constable of Cilgerran, M.P. Car- 
marthen 1547-52, Cardigan 1555-8 and January to 
May, 1559; married Anne, daughter of Alderman 
Thomas Walter, of Carmarthen; made his will 
12 August, 1560; died at Forest the same year, and 
was buried in Cilgerran Church (monumental in- 
scription). Dr. Phaer was a great classical scholar | 
and translated several books of Virgil's ‘ Aineid.’ 
His neighbour George Owen said of him, ‘ Thomas 
Phaer, doctor of physic, a man honoured for his 
earning, commended for his governmente, and 
beloved for his pleasant natural conceiptes.’ He | 
left two daughters and co-heirs, and his widow re- 
married to John Revell, of Forest.” | 

I notice that Mr. Williams, when recording | 
his election for Carmarthen, October, 1547, | 
spells the surname Phayer. There is a still | 
further difficulty in the record as given by | 
Mr. Williams in the fact that while he states 
Mr. Phaer was member for Cardigan only 
until May, 1559, and that he died in 1560, 
he records no election for the Cardigan 
Boroughs after the election of Mr. Phaer, 
11 January, 1559, until 1563, when John 
Gwynne, who had previously sat for the 
borough, was again elected. Would A. W. C. B. 
kindly inform me where I can get a copy of 
the list which he quotes from? M. 


_ Quotations 8. ix. 268).—The nineteen 
iambic trimeter lines beginning 

Odpoe BonGeiv [pev] rots 

cited by Theophilus (‘Ad Autolycum,’ i. 5, 
p. 296 sq.) with the prefatory remark, ITepi 
mpovolas 'Apictwv é¢m, may be 
found, discussed and emended, on p. ix sq. 
of the “Prefatio” of Meineke’s ‘ Historia 


and not “a Tennyson.” 


Critica Comicorum Grecorum,’ 1839 (being 


vol. i. of his ‘ Fragmenta Comicorum Greco- 
rum’). They are also given, with some dif- 
ferences as regards emendation, by F. G. 
Wagner in his ‘ Poetarum Tragicorum Greeco- 
rum Fragmenta,’ p. 77 in the edition pub- 
lished by Firmin-Didot, 1878. 
Epwarp BEnsLy. 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Autuors or Books WanTED (9" 8. ix. 488). 
—According to Kirk’s ‘Supplement to Alli- 
bone’s Critical Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture,’ vol. i., 1891, “* Harper Atherton” was 
an English journalist named Frank Fowler 
(1833 - 63). He was the author of several 
works, and editor of the Literary Budget, 
Lond., 1862. Curnpert E. A. CLayTon. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


GeraLp Grirrtn (9 8. ix. 508).—The lines 
quoted will be found in the life of Gerald 
Griffin, by his brother Daniel Griffin, attached 
to his ‘Collected Works,’ p. 275 (London, 1843). 
It is said that they were found among his 
papers in a rather incomplete state. The 
third line is printed as follows :— 

Like a —— and a —— they sit side by side, 
and not as quoted. The ninth line is as fol- 
lows :— 

Compared with such garbage the trash of A. Tenny- 


son, 
W. R. Barker. 
10, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Winpsor Unirorm (9 ix. 268, 292).— 
The following extract, though not quite the 
kind of reference to books desired by CoL. 
Parry, will interest him no doubt :— 

“The angelic figures which support the roof of 
the nave had golden wings, and at one time, to 
shew the excessive loyalty of the town, the church- 
wardens took the ludicrous course of painting their 
dresses blue and red, in imitation of the Windsor 
uniform.” 

This 4onne bouche occurs in the ‘ Early Recol- 
lections of the Collegiate Church’ of Man- 
chester, by Canon C. D. Wray, M.A., which 
form an appendix to the ‘ Memorials’ of the 
worthy canon written by his son, the Rev. 
Henry Wray, M.A. The time referred to 
would be about the year 1815. 

Ricnarp Lawson. 
Urmston. 


Biack MALIBRAN (9 §S. ix. 367, 390, 494). 
—At the last reference it is stated, under 
this distinctly unappropriate heading, that 
Madame Malibran de riot (died 1836) was 
finally buried at Brussels. This to a certain 
extent is not quite accurate, as the writer of 
this note, when wandering some years ago 
through the curious cemetery at Laeken, 
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came across Madame Malibran’s tomb, there 
contained in a small chapel in which also 
was, and is still, a marble statue by Geefs. 
Laeken, though «a suburb of Brussels, is not 
contained in that city itself. The writer well 
remembers many anecdotes of Madame Mali- 
bran de Beriot told to him by a relative, ée., 
how that famous singer, who died at the age 
of twenty-eight years, used to be quite a 
celebrated horsewoman, and how she used to 
enjoy talking to the country people and sing- 
ing at the top of her voice when out riding 
in the country — how also, just before her 
death, when compelled by illness not to 
appear at the concert for which she was 
* billed,” she insisted upon her music being 
brought to her, and how she then sang, while 
in bed at the hotel in Manchester, right 
through the songs which she would, had all 
been well, have sung at the concert. 

Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Epiraru ON AN Attorney (9* ix. 345). 
—I have not observed that any correspon- 
dent has yet contributed the full version of 
these Jacobite rimes. It runs thus :— 

Here lies poor Fred, who was alive and is dead. 
Had it been his father, we had much rather. 

Had it been his brother, still better than another. 
Had it been his sister, no one would have missed 


er. 
Had it been the whole generation, so much the 
better for the nation. 
But since ’tis only Fred, who was alive and is dead— 
There’s no more to be said. 
Joun Hopson MATTHEWs. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


The following curious epitaph, which has 
at any rate the merit of brevity, is inscribed 
on a tablet in the chancel of the parish 
church at Castleton, co. Derby :— 

To the memory of Micah Hall, Gent : Attorney at 


aw. 
Who died on the 9th day of May 1804. 
Aged 79. 
Quid eram nescitis. 
uid sum nescitis. 
Ubi sum nescitis. 
Valete. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mont (9 S. ix. 487, 517) —Refer- 
ence to a French-English dictionary shows 
that Peleus is represented in French a Pélée. 
The origin of the name Pelée may be found 

y transposing it (to “ convey’ a convenient 
musical term) into Spanish—the language of 
the discoverers of Martinique —when it will 
appear as pelata, the past participial adjective 


as contrasted with the dense woods that 
covered so much of the island. In Italian it 
is known as Monte Pilata. O. O. H. 


Sr. Paut anp Seneca (9"" 8. ix. 290, 351, 
497).—See Prof. W. M. Ramsay’s ‘St. Paul 
the Traveller and the Roman Citizen ’ (Lon- 
don, Hodder & Stoughton, 1900), chap. xv. 
sec. 2, which begins as follows :—- 

“The question has been much discussed what 
relation, if any, existed between Seneca and Paul 
at this time. A tradition existed in the fourth 
century that they had been brought into close 
relation. It is, however, exceedingly doubtful 
whether this tradition had any other foundation 
than the remarkable likeness that many of Seneca’s 
yhrases and sentiments show to passages in the 
New Testament. But, however striking these 
extracts seem when collected and looked at apart 
from their context, I think that a careful considera- 
tion of them as they occur in the books must bring 
every one to the conclusion advocated by Lightfoot, 
by Aubé, and by many others, that the likeness 
affords no proof that Seneca came into such rela- 
tions with Paul as to be influenced in his sentiments 
by him.” 

Epwakp BENSLY. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Gittespre Grumacu (9 §. ix. 486).— 
I find among my notes that the Weekly 
Intelligencer of the period mentions Hamilton 
having told King Charles that Argyll “had 
as great an imperfection in the eye of his 
mind as in the eye of his body.” This Argyll 
was nicknamed “the glee’d Marquis,” and 
Sir Walter Scott in the ‘Tales of a Grand- 
father,’ chap. xlix., says of him :— 

“He faced death with a ——- which other 
yassages of his life had not prepared men to expect, 
~ he was generally esteemed to be of a timorous 
disposition. On the scaffold, he told a friend that 
he felt himself capable of braving death like a 
Roman, but he preferred submitting to it with the 
patience of a Christian. The rest of his behaviour 
made his words good ; and thus died the celebrated 
Marquis of Argyle, so important a person during 
this melancholy time. He was called by the High- 
landers Gillespie Grumach, or the Grim, from an 
obliquity in his eyes, which gave a sinister expres- 
sion to his countenance.” 

Scott, Carlyle, Rawson Gardiner, Hume 
Brown, and others spell the name “ Argyle,” 
and this spelling is to be found in many old 
books and documents. The late Duke of 
Argyll, however, in his ‘Presbytery Ex- 
amined,’ twice writes the name of his dis- 
tinguished ancestor as “ Argyll” (see second 
edition, 1849, pp. 131, 185), and I have a copy 
of a letter written = the late Duke about 
the year 1870, in which he says :— 

“In very old times all spelling was very un- 
certain. You will find Argyll _~y * Argoyle,’ as 
well as ‘Argyle’ and ‘Argile.’” But my rule has 


of pelar, to strip. It is the dare mountain, 


been the signature of the family for many genera- 
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tions. I have letters, charters, &c., for a long way 
back, and the Seppters has been, almost without 
exception, ‘ Argyll,’ with the double /.” — 


The following extract from the ‘Legend 
of Montrose’ may prove interesting and 
illustrative :— 

“His dark complexion, furrowed forehead, and 
downcast look, gave him the appearance of one 
frequently engaged in the consideration of important 
affairs, and who has acquired by long habit an air 
of gravity and mystery, which he cannot shake off 
even when there is nothing to be concealed. The 
cast with his eyes, which had procured him in the 
Highlands the nickname of Gillespie Grumach, 
or the grim, was less perceptible when he looked 
downward, which perhaps was one cause of his 
having adopted the habit.”—Chap. xii. 

The probable date of the story is 1644, and 
the Marquess is Archibald, eighth Earl and 
first Marquess of — 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Op Sones (9 S. ix. 388, 492).—The march- 
ing tune of the old Royal South Lincoln 
Militia was ‘The Lincolnshire Poacher.’ The 
regiment trained in the spring, and the beat 
of this air wafted across the fields seemed to 
have as much relation to the season as haw- 
thorn bloom, lilac blossom, and the call of 
the cuckoo. I have been trying to reproduce 
the tum-tum-tum in my solitude, but it does 
not tally with the metre of the lines quoted 
by Mr. Peacock. These are a pleasant gift, 
though manifestly incomplete, and I should 
be glad if some other Lincolnshire corre- 
spondent could give me a complete version of 
the song in a measure that would fit the 
melody which is now vibrating in my mind. 

Sr. SwItTHrn. 


WituramM Baxter, or Austra cia (9 S. ix. 
486).—Doubtless my writing was responsible 
for the name of Findo-Gask (co. Perth) 
appearing as Findo-Gash in this query. The 
last information concerning William Baxter 
was a letter written by himdated 5 March, 1841, 
and containing the words, “I intend leaving 
this country on the 2nd April in the ship 
England for Australia.” Is it possible at this 
distance of years to obtain any particulars 
about the voyage, the exact destination and 
safe arrival of the vessel, and the names of 
the passengers ? Ronatp Dixon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


“Knire” (9 §. ix. 468).—A knife, ie, a 
dagger, was formerly a customary item of 
an Englishman’s accoutrement. Beckmann, 
writing towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, says that even then, in taverns, in 
many countries, particularly in some towns 


in France, knives were not placed on the 
table, because it was expected that each 
person should have one of his own : a custom 
which the French seem to have retained from 
the old Gauls. Hence, perhaps, the sayin 
“to have one’s knife in” a person. In politica 
slang, to “knife” any one is to endeavour to 
defeat a candidate of one’s own party in a 
secret or underhand way. “ Knife” has always 
been synonymous for sword or dagger. Spen- 
ser (‘ Faerie Queene, iii. iv. 24) uses “ knife” 
for a sword— 

And after all his war to rest his wearie knife ; 
and Shakespeare certainly alludes to the 
dagger when he says, in ‘ Macbeth,’ I. v., 

That my keen knife sees not the wound it makes. 
The reply of the heroic General Palafox, 
when summoned by the French to surrender 
Saragossa in 1808, “ War even to the knife!” 
would certainly not allude to what is to-day 
understood by the implement so named, but 
to close quarters with the dagger—a outrance. 
To “get one’s knife” in a person has appa- 
rently given birth to the word “kniferism,” 
a facetious form of an aphorism in allusion 
to the cutting character of an anecdote, 
saying, &c.—e.g., “Stories of the Don whose 
verbal lapses may be called ‘Spoonerisms’ or 
‘ Kniferisms,’ as you please, are numerous in 
clerical circles — pa keenly appreciated ” 
(M.A.P., 18 Feb., 1899, p. 153). 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


PorTRAITS OF FEMALE Ficurters (9 8. ix. 
68, 156, 334).—Auguste Kriiger was promoted 
in 1813 to the a of sergeant (Unterofticier) 
in the Kolberg infantry regiment, and in the 
issue of 17 December, 1816, of the Hande und 
Spenersche Zeitung, a Berlin newspaper, the 
following announcement was read :— 

* Notification of birth.—It will not be unwelcome 
to the protectors and benefactors of Auguste Kriiger, 
who has become known as a heroic maiden, to read 
that she has presented her good husband, the lancer- 
sergeant (Uhlanen-Unterofficier) Karl Kéhler, on 
the 13th inst., with a healthy daughter, and that as 
a happy wife and mother she still remembers with 
emotion the benefits bestowed on her. Berlin, the 
16th December, 1816. By the wish of the happy 
couple." —Extract from the ‘ Unterhaltungsbeilage’ 
of the Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger, 30 April, 1902. 

The name of the maiden of Liineburg was 
Johanna Stegen, not Staegemann, as [ gave 
it erroneously at the last reference. 

G. KRvEGER. 

Berlin. 


“ Upwarps or” (9% S. ix. 446, 516).—This 
phrase, here in the West, is very commonly 
used in the sense of almost, or nearly, 
erhaps not quite, in point of numbers, and 
y no means certainly to imply more than 
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the quantity or number indicated. Whether | Though we have felt bound to point out that 


“ 


judge, but the term is an ambiguous one, and 
only to be rightly understood by the con- 
text. Dialect speakers would simply use 
“up,” where 
wards of.” For instance, “I count I’ve agot 
upa score” in polite form would be “I believe 
I have upwards of twenty,” meaning nearly 
or about twenty in both cases. If either 
speaker had added “or more” to his sentence, 
then “up” and “upwards of” would alike 
have signified “ quite” or ‘‘fully.” In speak- 
ing of age, “So-and-so must be upwards of 
eighty,” it would be understood that over 
eighty was meant. Generally, I should say that 
both “up” and “upwards of” would be taken 
to denote less rather than over the number 
referred to. F. T. Eiworrny. 


Lapy-pay Day (9 8. ix. 447, 517).—In 
the chapter devoted to ‘Our People’ in ‘A 
Cornish Parish,’ the Rev. J. Hammond, vicar 
of St. Austell, informs us of a similar pecu- 
liarity of speech to that mentioned by Mr. 
F. T. Etwortay. Ins of widower, the 
St. Austell man will say “widew-man” ; 
“ widow-woman” for widow ; “two twains” 
for twins ; and they never an of April or 
May, but April month and May month. 

Ricwarp Lawson. 


WPiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Nottingham Parish Registers. — Marriages, St. 

Mary's Church, 1566-1813, Edited by W. P. W. 

Phillimore and James Ward. 2 vols. (Phillimore 

Co.) 

TuHesE registers have been transcribed by Mr. J. T. 
Godfrey. So far as we have been able to test them 
without having the original manuscripts before us, 
the copy seems to be satisfactory. The editors have, 
we are sorry to say, not given an index; they 
believe it to be more advisable to secure in print 
as many registers as possible, and to defer the 
work of the index-maker to a future time. There 
is, of course, something to be said for this plan, 
but, all things considered, it is not satisfactory. 
Some few people regard it as a pleasant recreation 
to read through the whole of a parish register—we 
are ourselves among the number— but to most 
persons it is an irksome labour. To go through the 
whole of these two thick volumes, containing as 
they do some thirty-five entries on a page, would 
be ibeoction work for any one at a time when the 
mind was occupied by one particular race, or even 
a group of families. It is, moreover, a misfortune 
that the entries are abridged, not given in full, as 
written, for not only is the old flavour impaired, 
but in the entries after 1754 we miss the names of 
the witnesses. This is very unfortunate, as these 


often afford to the genealogist hints as to relation- 
ships, connexions, and friendships which throw 
light on family his' 


tory. . 
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town houses in Nottingham, as the Devonians had 
at Exeter and North-Countrymen at York, there- 
fore weddings which it would be more natural to 
look for in other places are frequently found to 
have occurred at St. Mary’s. We are also informed 
that this church was a place wherein clandestine 
marriages were often celebrated. There is a 
oa opinion that the statute known as Lord 
ardwicke’s Act (1753) had, as it was assuredly 
intended to have, the effect of putting an end to 
these irregular unions. Such, however, was not 
the case. They flourished in a different manner 
for many years after, and it would be very rash to 
say that they do not occur at the present day. 
Archbishop Rotherham. By H. L. Bennett, M.A. 
(Lincoln, Ruddock.) 
Tue subject of this memoir held a high and honour- 
able position at the Court of Edward 1V., rising to 
be Lord High Chancellor of England and Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge. Mr. Bennett, 
when writing his shorter notice of the prelate for 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ found he 
had some good matter left on his iaeae that could 
not be utilized in a sketch, but might well find a 
place on a larger canvas. The result is the present 
octavo. The actual facts known about Archbishop 
Rotherham, sooth to say, are scanty enough, and 
the author, in default of personal details, has had 
recourse to elaborating the m?/iew or environment 
in which the great archbishop lived and made his 
mark. In his third chapter, ¢.g., he gives us a 
pretty full account of life in Cambridge as it was 
in the early part of the fifteenth century, and so 
throughout he expatiates on historical and anti- 
quarian matters, always of interest, and more or 
less germane to the subject. The best claim 
Rotherham has to be remembered consists in his 
splendid benefactions to the places of education 
which he generously fostered. In this respect he is 
worthy de niche in the temple of fame beside 
Wykeham and Wolsey. Some reproductions of 
ancient prints serve to illustrate the memoir. 


Tue arrival of peace will, it is to be hoped, shortly 
bring some change in the contents of the reviews 
and magazines, the pages of which will before long 
be able to devote more space to literature and art 
than has recently been assigned these subjects. 
South Africa, however, still looms large, and the 
July Fortnightly gives, in addition to ‘ England 
after War’ and ‘The Empire and the Coronation,’ 
articles on ‘ Alfred Milner’ and ‘ Magersfontein.’ 
Better suited to our columns, if not inherently 
more interesting, are other contributions. ‘Dumas 
the Elder,’ by Mr. Francis Gribble, deals with the 
later rather than the earlier life of that Cyrano de 
Bergerac of literature. Quaint, but more than a 
little saddening, is the account of his visitors, his 
arasites, and his mistress: ‘‘ He never seems to 
rave had a romantic attachment to any woman, 
but the pleasures of /a vie galante were necessary 
to him. One might almost say he was fond of 
women, as some people are fond of children. He 
liked to have them about him. There were gener- 
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ally several of them living in his house at the same 
time. Every now and again he burst into a volcanic 
yassion and turned one of them out.” The end of 
is life is declared to have been tragic: “‘ The lord 
of Monte Cristo became a client of the pawnshop, 
or lived on small loans from publishers and dramatic 
agents and the son of the woman whom he had 
betrayed and abandoned.” Anton Tchekhoff, a 
Russian writer, concerning whom Mr. R. E. C. 
Long writes, is little heard of as yet in England, 
but will not be long in making himself known. 
Miss Laurence Alma-Tadema has an interesting | 
artice on ‘ Monna Vanna,’ the play of M. Maurice | 
Maeterlinck, in regard to which our English Cen- 
sure has contrived to show itself more idiotically 
incapable than usual.—In the Nineteenth Century | 
Mr. W. H. Mallock once more espouses the side | 
of Mrs. Gallup with regard to the much-discussed | 
bi-literal cipher. His advocacy is not very warm. 
While holding that a cipher exists, he thinks that 
Mrs. Gallup has unintentionally taken the best 
way to discredit her own theory in the eyes of 
sensible people. Mr. Walter Frewen Lord is re- 
sponsible for a Philistine and not very good-natured 
article on M. Maeterlinck and ‘Monna Vanna,’ 
entitled ‘The Reader of Plays to the Kescue.’ ; 
His advocacy is not likely to benefit greatly that 
indiscreet and ill-starred official, who in this case 
may perhaps be regarded as a scapegoat. Mr. Lord, 
however, returns to forms and methods which we 
thought belonged to the past. Mrs. Aria gossips 
concerning playgoers. She is bright and amusing, | 
but not always convincing. Mr. Walter Sichel | 
finds an attractive subject in ‘The Prophecies of 
Disraeli.’ Khuda Bukhsh, a late Chief Justice of 
Hyderabad, writes on ‘ The Islamic Libraries.’ The 
information he supplies will be new to most readers, 
and his article deserves to be closely studied.— 
In the Pall Mall Mr. R. L. Pocock writes concern- 
ing ‘ Animals and Confederates.’ Very far is he 
from seeing in the service rendered by birds to the 
rhinoceros or the alligator the proof of senti- 
mental attachment such as some have discovered. 
On the contrary, he holds that ‘‘ Look after yourself 
and your family, and rob your neighbour if you can,” 
is ** Nature’s first and great commandment.” Lllus- 
tration and letterpress are alike excellent, though 
some of the explanations furnished—e.y., those in the 
case of the carpenter bee—seem ingenious rather than 
convincing. ‘Auguste Rodin at Home’ is, natur- 
ally, enthusiastic.concerning the great sculptor, 
and supplies some admirable drawings of his —. 
cipal works. ‘A Revolution in Railway Signalling’ 
describes some marvellous improvements recent! 
effected. Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., is very aaah 
struck by the name of Yolande de Flandre, whose 
turbulent career he briefly describes. ‘ The Tragedy 
of Empire,’ which deals with recent Cuban history, 
is well illustrated by photographs. Mr. Andrew 
Lang has a further excursus upon Mrs. Gallup and 
Bacon. A ghost story concerning Knebworth is 
romantic, and its origin no less so. An account of 
the volcanic eruption in the West Indies constitutes 
a noteworthy feature in the contents.—‘In an Old 
French Garden,’ by W. H. Low, which appears in 
Scribner’ s, is interesting in itself, and abounds with 
those delicately coloured illustrations which are a 
specialty of the magazine. ‘In Burma with the 
Viceroy,’ by Mrs. Everard Cotes, gives a series of 
capital pictures of scenes and personages, and a 
very interesting account of the latter. .* The 


Abitibi Fur Brigade’ supplies a striking account of 


| 
the way in which the last brigade of the once famous 


canoe flotillas collects and carries its precious 
freight. The entire number is excellent. — In 
the Cornhill Canon Hensley Henson gives an 
historical and descriptive account of Westminster 
Abbey. Mr. W. Laird Clowes’s account of the 
Mutiny at the Nore is profoundly interesting, and 
seems to have historical value. A new ‘ Dialogue 
of the Dead’ gives a Lucianesque discussion between 
Odysseus and Aristotle. This is humorous, even 
if a trifle extravagant. Mr. Andrew Lang writes 
on ‘ Bibliomania,’ and is, according to custom, 
sensible and brilliant. It would not be difficult, 
however, to answer his paper. Mr. Aflalo writes 
on ‘Some Habits of Fishes.’ The fiction, both 
short stories and serials, is excellent in all respects. 
—‘ The Exposition of Bridge,’ by Mr. J. S. McTear, 
in the Gentleman's, is by a writer with a strong 
a ay ay in favour of whist. At the close some 
aults in the construction of bridge are mentioned. 
Mr. W. J. Lawrence sends ‘The History of a 
Peculiar Stage Curtain.’ Dr. Japp writes on ‘ Bird 
Courtship.’—In Longman’s Mr. Fred. Whishaw con- 
tinues his interesting and well-written sketches ‘ In 
a Devonshire Garden. Under the title ‘ A, B, C,’ 
Mr. Frank Ritchie advocates a scheme of spelling 
reform. Mrs. Percy Frankland writes on ‘ Bacteria 
and Ice.’ In ‘ At the Sign of the Ship’ Mr. Andrew 
Lang deals characteristically with forgeries and 
swindles.—In the midst of much romance and 
fiction appears, in an excellent number of the J//er, 
* The Search for the Missing Link,’ with an account 
of the work of Prof. Ernest Haeckel.—To the Play- 
goer Miss Clara Morris contributes some interesting 
recollections of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean. 


Botices to Corresyoudents, 

We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

M. M. THompson (“‘ The thin red line”).—This 
appears in no dispatches, but was written by Dr. 
now Sir) W. H. Russell of the 93rd Regiment at 

laclava. See 8 S. vii. 191. 

NOTICR. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises, It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.”— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an hisiorical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted.”"— Za Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


“‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority."—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898, 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 


wi GARDENERS’ 


YEARLY. 
Postage 


CHRONICLE. «= 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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